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Foreword 



Bemhard Fabian presented his talk on "The Future of Human- 
istic Scholarship" on June 26, 1989, at a program sponsored by 
the Center for the Book in the Library of Congress and the 
American Library Association's Library History Roundtable. 
The occasion was the annual meeting of the American Library 
Association, held in Dallas, Texas, and the sponsors were 
fortunate to be able to present not only Professor Fabian, who 
teaches at Westfalische Wilhelms-Universitat in Miinster, 
Federal Republic of Germany, bu» also, as commentors, 
Michael T. Ryan, Director of Library Collections at Stanford 
University, and Thomas F. Staley, Director of the Harry Ran- 
som Humanities Research Center at the University of Texas at 
Austin. It is a pleasure to present to a wide audience the 
reflections of these three scholars. 

Bemhard Fabian was born in Silesia and graduated from 
the University of Marburg, where his dot toral dissertation was 
on Alexis de Tocqueville's Democracy in America and the 
views contemporary English writers held about Ameri( a. He 
lias been Professor of English at the University of Miinster 
since 1962, but his interests in the history of publishing and 
reading have led him increasingly to the study of the history ol 
books and scholarship and, most recently, to considering the 
role of the research library in the scholarly process. His major 
study of German research libraries and scholarship, Buc/i, 
Bibliothek und geisteswissenschajtiiche Forschung was pub- 
lished in Gottingen in 1983 and is l)eing translated for public a- 
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lion in the United States. 

The Center for the Book was established in 1977 1^ stimu- 
late public interest in books, reading, and libraries, and to 
encourage the study of books. Its projects, lectures, symposia, 
exhibitions, and publications are supported primarily by tax- 
deductible contributions from individuals and corporations. 
The center is grateful to Mrs. Charles W. Engelhard for a 
donation that made this publication possible. Thanks go also 
to the cosponsor of Professor Fabian's presentation, the 
Library History Roundtable of the American Library Associa- 
tion, and particularly to its 1988-89 chairman, Gordon B. 
Neavill, for his work in arranging the program. 

John Y. Cole 
Director 

The Center for the Book 



Reflections on the Future of 
Humanistic Scholarship 
by Bernhard Fabian 



Twenty-five years ago, a small Penguin volume was published 
with an ominous cover design suggesting downward move- 
ment and decline. Edited by the well-known historian J. H. 
Plumb, it contained a series of essays, written by experts in 
their fields, on the major humanistic disciplines from history 
and theology to literature and the fine arts. It was entitled 
Crisis in the Humanities. 

As a collective statement, the book was intended to convey 
a straightforward message: The humanities had reached a 
crisis in the original sense of the word— a turning point at 
which a decisive change for better or worse was imminent. 
They had arrived, in J. H. Plumb's words, ''at the cross-roads, 
at a crisis in their existence: they must either change the image 
they present, adapt themselves to the needs of a society domi- 
nated by science and technology, or retreat into social trivial- 
ity. This is the crucial problem facing the humanities." ^ 

In the euphoric sixties, when the book appeared, such a 
forecast must have appeared inordinately pessimistic. No 
unsuspecting observer would have found reasons for this kind 
of gloomy prophecy. The humanities were well provided for 
and humanistic research was thriving. The number of schol- 
ars working in each field had vastly increased and was larger 
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than ever. Research was carried out on a great variety of 
subjec :ts, and the fruits of this research were coming forth in 
ever growing numbers of articles and books. In short, if liveli- 
ness is an indication of vitality, the humanities must have 
seemed to be in a healthy condition. 

Today, a different— but notoriously familiar— picture 
presents itself. Judging from many symptoms of agitation, 
nervousness, and despondency, no observer in his senses 
would pronounce die humanities in a state of good health. It is 
true that the last two decades or so have been a significant and 
an eventful fjericxl in the long history of the humanities, a 
I^ericxl not without successes and triumphs, when judged by 
the best scholarly work that was done. Bui these two decades 
have also l)een a pericxl of trouble, unrest, disturbance, and 
evident decline. If in the early sixties the humanities were at 
the crossroads, they appear to have taken since then a course 
not for the better but for the worse. The feeling that they are in 
a plight is widespread, if not universal, and this plight causes, 
among humanists and non-humanists alike, irritation and 
concern. 

Until rec ently, the humanities cKrcupied an unchallenged 
jxjsition. This position was based on a long-established intel- 
lectual prestige acquired in the Renaissance and consoliciated 
in the nineteenth century by the systematic exposition of a 
theory and methodology of humanistic studies. No need was 
felt to substantiate the claims of the humanities to a central 
place in the intellectual world. This place was taken for 
granted, and the rights to it, usually expressed in ritualistic 
formulas, were readily acknowledged. Within a relatively 
short period of time, the humanities have retreated, or have 
had to retreat, from this c entral position. They have moved, or 
been moved, to a marginal position of lower rank and inferior 
prestige. The process has been a gradual one; at times it was 
accompanied by academic uphea\'al. as in the wake of the 
events of 1968, but for die most part it has been a descent step by 
step. 

riiere is no need here to rehearse tiie current controversies 
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over the state of the liumanities. With sHght but interesting 
variations, the arguments are the same in every country with a 
sizeable research ^xjtential and an estabhshed tradition of 
humanistic scholarship. But I should like to note that among 
those who view the scene with {XTception and detachment 
there is a growing reluctance to attribute the decline of the 
liumanities predominantly to external (auses. Few of them 
deny that the conspicuous withdrawal of public support in 
recent years has had an adverse effe( t on humanistic scholar- 
ship. But most of them feci that the withdrawal is not the cause 
of the de( line but that the decline must be seen as the cause of 
the withdrawal. 

Increasingly, the weak state of the humanities is l)eing 
regarded as largely self-inflicted. It is seen as a natural conse- 
(juence of the fact that over the last twt) or three decades they 
have progressively detached themselves from the social context 
in which they were embedded, and disengaged themselves 
from the social function on which their recognition rested. It is 
felt that as a group of interdependent academic disciplines 
they are no longer committed to transmitting the cultural 
heritage and to keeping the ( entral elements of this heritage 
present and alive as an es.sential service which they must 
perform for sck iety. 

The problem has arisen with the nitense professional i/a- 
lion whi( h l ame into being in the postwar period and, more 
spec ifically, with the unprec edented expansion in the history 
of learning and higher edu( ation during the sixties. The moti- 
vation iK'hind scholarship changed and a new style of research 
emerged, intent on displaying professional competence anil, 
not infreciuently. shcci professional brilliance. Scholarship 
Imame as it were "pure" or. for that matter, autonomous 
This is not to say that research ceased to Ix' ai tuated i)y sui)jei ts 
and problems generally recognized as worth investigating. 
But. broadly s|)eaking, it Ixcame more and more concerned 
with what could Ik- done in a given field and with what was 
professionally expedient at a partic ulai moment in the lievel- 
opment of a given discipline.- 
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This professionalism has undoubtedly led to an enor- 
mous sophistication of humanistic scholarship. New ap- 
proaches were opened up, rigorous methodologies estab- 
lished, and coherent theoretical frameworks devised In many 
ways the modes and techniques of analysis were improved. But 
there were also negative effects. With growing refinement, 
scholarship became highly specialized and frequently esoteric 
and inaccessible. Theories and methodologies tended to 
l)ecome ends in themselves, and substantive content was often 
dismissed as extraneous to the scholarly pursuit. All subjects 
became more and more equal, irrespective of their value or 
importance. In sum, scholarship tended to lose touch with its 
own basis and— to quote the physicist and Nobel Prize-winner 
Envin Schrddinger, who warned against an isolation of theo- 
retical physics from its "cultural context*'— to cut itself off 
"from the rest of cultural mankind."^ 

The most conspicuous example is furnished by the mod- 
ern literatures. Scholarship in these fields has advanced 
beyond expectation. It has become refined to the point of 
rarefication. It is — a well-known phenomenon — highly 
fragmented, overspecialized, and overproductive. A vast edi- 
fice of analysis and interpretation has been erected and is 
relentlessly being added to. At the same time, the basis of this 
edifice crumbles. Literature, for a long time the major 
medium in which society viewed itself, has lost, or is rapidly 
losing, its institutional status. It is no longer accepted, in the 
nineteenth-century sense, as a criticism of life; nor is it, in the 
sense attached to it by leading twentieth-century critics, any 
longer regarded as a matter of serious engagement. As a critic 
recently put it, literature as an institution — still alive in the 
fifties and, perhaps, the early sixties — has dissolved like a 
tablet in a glass of water: it has disappeared, though it is still 
there, identifiable only as a matter of minority interest.^ 

The general point to be made is that, if looked at from the 
outside, humanistic scholarship as pursued at present in many 
areas produces knowledge that is of little intrinsic interest and 
rel^;vance. It also fails to deal with its proper subjects and 
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problems in such a way that its results can be assimilated into 
the cultural context of a society in which other kinds ol 
knowledge play an important or even dominant role. 

To return to my opening quotation: If to avoid self- 
trivializatiorr the humanities must change the image they 
present, how can it be changed? What should be the features of 
a new image that makes the humanities again acceptable in an 
age that is far more complicated than the age of science and 
technology twenty years ago? Beyond that, how can their 
intellectual reputation be restored? 

Any attempt to vindicate the humanities and humanistic 
scholarship has to take into k . ount that their former status 
cannot be reclaimed in the ti^ 'aional manner. There is an 
esiabhshid rhetoric for praising the humanities, as there is a 
new r'ie:oric for complaining about their condition. It has 
been overused and is worn out. The great words have a hollow 
ring and appear to be out of tune today, especially when used 
in a pjiiti ally diluted form. "The humanities," it has been 
caufi{i< i^Py observed, "are lying at death's door. Their condi- 
tion is ! n.f'vn by the fact that they are receiving eulogies 
thio.ighnjt 'vi/e land.... All fill the air with their pious affir- 
mati /ns of c ivilization's absolute dependence upon the 
huma.ji'its.'"' 

>ir » mi t h ( an be made at present of the educational value 
of the 1 uinaiiitics. The classical tradition is no longer alive, 
and irk.}!' md beliefs that were transmitted with it have 
\yeeii dismiss \i or absorbed in other traditions. The humanistic 
hei i>age is still being studied but rather in the manner of a 
|x)s! mortem examination. All other claims made for a huma- 
ni; icor speciiieally liteiany education can U .v^ntested, and 
have been, time and again. It cannot now be said without 
m-ior qualificatiovts that only the study of humanistic sub- 
jects vvoald train sensibilities and perceptions, form a capacity 
for making aitical judgments, and stimulate aeativity. The 
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instability, if not disarray, of the traditional educational sys- 
tem will not bear such assertions. 

New arguments in support or defense of the humanities 
are equally dubious. They range from the statistical to the 
philosophical. Does the mere fact that millions have seen a 
film based on a classical work of literature testify to a revival of 
the humanities? Is the present boom of museums conclusive 
proof of a new mass interest in humanistic subjects? A skepti- 
cA answer may not be amiss, even if one does not share the 
conical view that the humanities are about to become an annex 
to the entertainment industry. At the other end of the spec- 
trum, the attempt is made (particularly in Germany) to rein- 
state the humanities by simply declaring that the more mod- 
ern the world becomes the more ''inevitable" the human 
sciences will be.*'The social role here assigned to the humani- 
ties is that of a compensating agent making good for the 
damages caused by modernity. It is difficult to see how this can 
work, unless one reduces the humanities to a lower branch of 
moralistic cultural criticism. 

The problem of revitalizing the humanities is a complex 
one. There are no simple solutions, and naive approaches 
must be avoided. What is needed is not so much a grand theory 
which deals systematically with every aspect and every impli- 
cation of the study of man. society, and history. What is 
needed, as I see it. is a new working concept on which huma- 
nistic scholarship can be based. It should be comprehensive, so 
that it ran accommodate a number of disciplines and a variety 
of traditions. It should be specific, so that it brings out the 
distinctive features of the subjects with which the humanistic 
scholar is concerned and of the procedures he follows in his 
work. Above all. it should give new credibility to the 
humaniiies. 

Of the theories put forward more recently as conceptual 
frameworks for humanistic sc holarship, in my view none is 
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more helpful than Karl Popper's proposition of a world of 
encoded or "objective" knowledge. It did not originate as a 
theory of the humanities but as a theory about the ontological 
and epistemological status of scientific systems, problems, and 
arguments. Popper extended it to include all linguistic expres- 
sions and all records of human intellectual activity, so that in 
its final form it covers the whole range of man's cultural 
efforts.^ 

The world of objective knowledge, it will be remembered, 
is part of a three-world philosophy developed by Popper. He 
distinguishes "first, the world of physical objects or of physical 
states; secondly, the world of states of consciousness, or of 
mental states, or perhaps of behavioural dispositions to act; 
and thirdly, the world of objective contents of thought, espe- 
cially of scientific and poetic thoughts and works of a^t." 
Whatever exists in the realms of matter and mind can be 
assigned to one of these three "worlds"— a term which Popper 
uses pragmatically, without taking the word itself "too 
.seriously."^ 

The novelty and the boldness of Popper's approiich do 
not lie in the tripartite division of worlds or in the conception 
of a "real" world of physical objects and a subjective world 
of the states of consciousness. Much of this is conventional 
philosophy. The novelty lies in the fact that he attributes to 
World 3— the "world of objective contents of thought"— an 
ontological status not generallv ascribed to it. Popper confers 
on it an "independent existence" and regards it as "largely 
autonomous." In other words: all linguistic and artistic crea- 
tions are seen by Popper no longer as merely subjective expe- 
riences but as objects existing in a "real" world. In the same 
way, theoretical systems and critical arguments have an exist- 
ence of their own. Essentially, World 3 is an immense reservoir 
and repository. 

World 1 and World 3, the realm of natural ami cultural 
phenomena, are distinct spheres and will remain separated 
from ea( h other. But there is a continuous interac tion between 
the u'orki of subjective experience and the other two worlds. 
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World 2 can act immediately on World 1 as it can on World 3. 
World 2 can also act on the other Worlds by making use of 
"stored" or ''objective" knowledge. More important, World 2 
is modified and "grows" through its interaction with the other 
Worlds, hi fact, we become selves through the incorporation 
of pre-existing "objective" knowledge into the world of our 
subjective experienc e. And by objectifying our own experience 
we contribute to the continuous growth of World 3. (Popper 
even ascribes to World 3 the capacity of self-growth, but this 
difficult epistemological problem can be neglected here.) 

If this is, in bare oudines, Popper's three-wc3rld philos- 
ophy, what can be gained from it for humanistic scholarship? 
Much, I think. To begin with, it allows us to conceive of an 
independent and self-contained cultural world. This cultural 
world is entirely a man-made world and can be regarded as a 
real, substantial, even tangible world. It is a world which 
surrounds us and to which we have — consciously or not — 
constant recourse. It may even be thought of, with all the 
connotations which this word has assumed, as an environ- 
ment in which we move. The cultural world has its counter- 
part in the natural world and it exists vis-a-vis this natural 
world. The two can be seen as opposed to each other but also as 
complementing each other. The one is the province of the 
scientist, the other the province of the humanist. Thus, many 
of the old oppositions between the sciences and the humanities 
become meaningless, and the humanities need no longer, for 
want of a solid subject, resign themselves to being the pcx^r 
relatives of the natural sciences. 

The cultural world is an extensive wwld, spreading over 
long periods of time, and also a complex world, encompassing 
a vast accumulation of objects — from primitive works of art to 
recent theological or scientific speculations, from epic poems 
to experimental films, from early coins to modern music com- 
posed in the computer. Therefore, no narrow definition of the 
humanities along traditional lines will suffice. Neither the 
Anglo- American concept of the humanities nor the German 
concept of Geisteswissenschajten is broad enough to include 
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ihe whole spectrum of disciplines whose task it is to explore 
the cultural world in all its parts and regions. Even the French 
concept of sciences humatnes, broader than any other, may 
have to Ik* extended. 

I am not suggesting that the boundaries of the humanities 
should be stretched indiscriminately. But I feel that there is 
enough reason for viewing — and presenting — the humanities 
as a large interrelated group of cultural sciences. Naturally, 
there are core disciplines, but the customary hierarchical order 
can no longer be maintained without major qualifications. To 
place the humanities in a broad context might strengthen 
them. It is likely to open up new horizons and almost certain 
to expose the intellectual provincialism of some esoteric quar- 
ters in the academy. 

The concept of the cultural world as a world of storage for 
present and future use underlines more strongly than most 
other concepts of culture the dual character of the cultural 
object. What Popper calls objective knowledge is practically 
an infinite variety of symbolic values encoded in material 
structures. If the cultural world is the domain of the humanist, 
the custody of all cultural objects must be regarded as the basic 
responsibility of humanistic scholarship. It is at once a socii?l 
duty and a professional obligation, and it must be understood 
to extend not only to the symbolic value of the cultural object 
but also to the material substratum carrying this value. 

In some disciplines, the material side of the cultural 
object is accepted as a matter of course. Archaeology provides 
the most obvious example. In other fields, the material side 
is either slighted or ignored. Many individual scholars display 
a conspicuous lack of interest in the cultural object qua 
material object, and the humanities as a group of disciplines 
cannot be said to have yet accepted their proper function in 
maintaining the material basis of the cultural tradition. The 
task reaches l)eyond their traditional boundaries, but it may 
well prove one of the most rewarding tasks they can set them- 
selves for the future. 

On its material side, the cultural object belongs to 
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Popper's World 1 of physical objects and physical states. It is, 
for instance, a book printed on paper, a painting done on 
canvas, a tool manufactured of metal. The maintenance of the 
material basis of culture poses a large number of technological 
problems to which individual solutions must be sought. 
Much has l^een achieved in the past, particularly in more recent 
years, but more remains to be done, if we want to keep our 
tradition intact and want to pass it on to future generations. 

The problems which lie ahead of us are many— from the 
deacidification of paper to the reconstruction of historic 
gardens. It will hardly be iwssible to solve them, unless the 
humanistic scholar is prepared in a way he has not been before 
to cross the borderlines between World 3 and World 1. 1 am not 
suggesting that every humanistic scholar should l)ecome an 
accomplished technician himself. But he ought to acquire 
enough know-how and expertise to be able to identify compe- 
tently the problems in preserving the material basis of culture 
and to make a convincing case for the need to solve them. 

Not only does the custody of culture have a technological 
side, but over the past two decades or so we have come to 
realize — painfully in many instances— that it has an economic 
side as well and, whether we like it or not, a political side. 
What has come to be called Enterprise Culture may not be an 
entirely new phenomenon in the United States.^ It has cer- 
tainly not been a familiar way of cultural care in Europe. 
There are signs that on both sides of the Atlantic the future 
will lie with a system of support for culture and (ultural 
activities (and this would include the humanities) in which 
state responsibility and private initiative are combined in one 
way or another. This system will require, on various levels, 
expert cu-stody and responsible custcxlianship, which is more 
than skilled management or smart entrepreneurship. What we 
need is a new type of humanist who will perform imagina- 
tively the difficult task of preserving the cultural tradition in a 
world which is |X3litically, economically, and technologically 
indifferent or even hostile to culture. 

The ultural tradition, though omnipresent as an envi- 
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lonmciu. is densely (oiieeiuiated in the so-( ailed ( ullural insti- 
tutions. Of these, the two most ionspi( uous are the museum 
and the library. Their spec ific fun( tion is to assemble ( ultural 
artifacts with a view to protecting them and to making them 
accessible to those seriously interested in them. Museums are 
in vogue today as ne\ er before in their history. The new social 
role which they have assumed is still largely unexplained. 
Their popularity and its implications is one of the most baf- 
fling features of the contemporary cultural scene. Libraries do 
not stand in the same high favor with the public. Support for 
them is diminishing at the same time that pressures are 
increasing and new services are expected. They are overbur- 
dened and underrated. 

The situation of the libiary reveals the basic insec urity 
and vulnerability of the cultural institution. It is not easy to 
demonstrate the indispensability of the library, and it is 
equally difficult to find incontrovertible arguments for 
defending it. If I am not mistaken, the fraility of the ( ultural 
institution derives to a large extent from "soft" concepts of 
c uUure. World 3 is a "hard" c oncept, perhaps the hardest one 
can ihink of. It grants the bfx)k a new ontologic al status, and it 
makes the library the central institution for preserving and 
maintaining the world of objec tive knowledge. In Popper's 
thought ex|X'riments lo demonstrate the independent exist- 
ence of World "A, the library plays the c rucial role.'" Should it 
not Ix.' possible lo reexamine the c ultural context of the library 
in an attempt to find stronger arguments in sup|X)rt of it? Is 
the library merely a "servic e institution?" Is it merely a t(X)l or 
instrument to explore the cultural tradition? Is it not part of 
the tradition itself? Is the great library not itself a cultural 
artifac t of the highest order, comparable to a work of an? 

There isa spec ial need toconvey to non-humanists and to 
the public at large an adec]uate idea of the aims and methcxlsof 
humanistic scholarship. The misconcepiions about the 
nature of scholarship and its institutional recjuiremenis are 
numerous and lend lo discredit even Wf)rk of disiinciion. 
Research in the humanities, it is true, cannot easily be des- 
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cribed in a general way, and it is all the more difficult when the 
term culture is reserved for habits and attitudes primarily 
related to leisure. 

The notion of a cultural world, however defined, suggests 
a profusion of objects and phenomena. It does not explain 
their nature; it does not indicate their origin; and it does not 
establish any relations between them. It merely implies that— 
somehow and somewhere— they are there. Popp)er is specific 
on one point only: all "inmates" of his World 3 have an 
"autonomous," that is to say, an "independent" existence. 
Beyond that, his theory is remarkably laconic. It does not 
confer on World 3 a self-organizing pattern, nor does it pro- 
vide any guidelines for arranging the contents of the cultural 
world. "The understanding of objects belonging to the third 
world," he simply states, "constitutes the central problem of 
the humanities." " 

If the mode of existence of World 3 objects is accepted, 
scholarly procedures in the humanities can be described in 
simple but trenchant terms which I think make sense both to 
humanists and non-humanists. Fundamentally, the task of 
humanistic scholarship is to convert a shapeless, even chaotic 
world intotheequivalentof a cosmos; or, if another metaphor 
is preferred, to transform a wilderness into a habitable envi- 
ronment. The basic responsibility of humanistic scholarship, 
then, is to order the cultural tradition, and this operation 
defines both the social roleand the intellectual commitment of 
the humanities. 

"Ordering" is an activity of many facets. On the elemen- 
tary level, it implies sorting, arranging, and categorizing. It is 
the level represented by the inventories of the cultural tradi- 
tion: the catalog, the index, the register, the bibliography. 
Work on this level is always taken for granted; it is seldom 
appreciated and sometimes even despised. But in humanistic 
scholarship this basic ordering process is fundamental 
research, since its results are later "applied" in other kinds of 
work. 

If the humanities are to change their public image, they 
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must find ways of bringing out the signif i( aiK e of this kind of 
elementary ordering. On it depends the use, e\'en the remote 
use. that can uhimately be made of the cuhural tradition. 
Against the ba( kground of Popper*s World 3 philosophy the 
need for **order" in the realm of culture (an be drastically 
demonstrated. But the success of this demonstration will 
depend on our ability to prove that our ordering activities — 
from dating single manuscripts to setting up bibliographic al 
networks— are not ads of mindless antiquarianism but 
thoughtful and sophisticated efforts at recovering and preserv- 
ing the heritage, so that it can be assimilated. 

I wonder whether the various methods and approaches 
employed by humanistic scholars should not altogether, in 
accordance with established philosophical traditions, be char- 
acterized as a hierarchically arranged set of procedures of 
ordering. All efforts to "understand" the cultural world 
around us (whether in hermeneutical terms or not) are inevit- 
ably operations in which elements of the tradition are brought 
into a meaningful configuration. More often than not, really 
important scholarship in the humanities does not consist in 
the discovery of something entirely new but in presenting 
what is already there in a pattern of higher significance, so that 
the "map of knowledge" is substantially ( hanged.*- 

As a descriptive concept "ordering" apjjears to be com- 
prehensive enough to embrace procedures which are often 
seen in opposition to each other or as mutually ex( lusive. It 
will cover, for instance, the conventional inductive theory of 
research, according to which hypotheses grow out of a 
methodical collection of data. It will also cover Popper's 
searchlight theory, according to which hypotheses are empiri- 
cally verified in a process of trial and error. It will be serx ice- 
able for hermeneutical and non-hermeneutical ways of dealing 
with historical phenomena. It will, in addition, help us to see 
and to explain why research is an ongoing concern because 
there cannot l}e a single definitive pattern for arranging the 
innumerable elements of the cultural tradition. It may, finally, 
help us to distinguish more clearly between a mere re-shuffling 
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of these elements and an essential and meaningful reorganiza- 
tion of them. 

I should like to go one step further. What we require for a 
revitalization of the humanities is not only a new concept of 
the cultural tradition but also a new way of thinking about the 
function of the cultural tradition in social contexts. It will not 
suffice for the humanistic scholar to investigate the cultural 
world with a new awareness of its specificity. This investiga- 
tion is, of course, an end in itself, and it will again and again 
have to be defended as a disinterested pursuit. But work on and 
in a cultural tradition is more than that. It is also a means to an 
end and must be understood as an effort to make the cultural 
tradition "effective" as something which sustains society and 
gives it cohesion and coherence. 

It is in this context that the cultural tradition poses itself 
as a problem. What is its nature.^ What is its role in society? 
How does it work in the social process? Or even: what should 
its role be? If the humanistic scholar does not ask these ques- 
tions himself, they are likely to be forced on him. However 
theoretical they may appear, there is a definite political inter- 
est in them in a world of multicuituralism, resurging regional 
cultures, and violent cultural conflicts. And in spite of the 
currently low reputation of the humanities, the expectation 
appears to be growing in many quarters that the answers at 
least to some of the more urgent questions will have to come 
fiom the humanities. 

The "modern" or "postmodern" social and intellectual 
environment in which the answers must be sought is not 
conducive to the study of tradition, though it may invite 
contemplation about the fate of particular traditions. The old 
antithesis between modern and tradition-bound is still alive, 
though it has meanwhile lost its edge and even turned out to be 
a fallacy.'^ But we live in a society that is dominated not by the 
past but by the future, even if the expectations of the future are 
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not optimistic. The tradition of the emancipation from tradi- 
tion is deeply rooted in this society, which often expressly 
disdains to be guided by what is or seems to be a tradition. 
Nevertheless, humanistic scholarship will have to deal con- 
structively with this situation. That is to say t will have to 
find, within its own sphere ol competence, ways of conceptu- 
alizing traditionality which stress the presence and function of 
a tradition rather than its historical origin and the process of 
its transmission. 

To the humanist "the historical" is an obvious and axio- 
matic category. Other approaches such as those that try to 
identify structures are often regarded as outside the humanist's 
province, as in many cases they are. It must, however, be 
remembered that the rise of history to ascendancy occurred 
only in the nineteenth c entury, "thecentury of history" (Bene- 
detto Croce). It was only then that history assumed the role of a 
"pilot discipline" (Leitwissenschaft) for all humanistic disci- 
plines. Accordingly, Wilhelm Dilthey defined as the prov- 
ince of humanistic study not the cultural world but the 
"historical-social reality." 

History lost this pilot function toward the end )f the 
nineteenth century, and for some time sociology was regarded 
as a new Leitwissenschajt. More recently, ethnology or 
anthropology has come to be recognized as a helpful disci- 
pline, if not directly as a pilot discipline. Its empirical studies 
have revealed much about the role of traditions in societies 
and, being undertaken mostly in primitive sex ieties, they have 
provided simple but illuminating models. Such mcxlels make 
evident both the interdependence of substantive traditions and 
their coherence as constituent elements of a particular culture. 

I do not wish to make a plea for what is fashionably ( ailed 
a shift of paradigms, i)ut I do wonder whether humanistic 
scholarship would not profit from a slight anthropological 
turn. This woukl bring into view various kinds of phenomena 
not nonnally noted in humanistic studies. It would draw 
attention to combinations and interconnections hai)itually 
outside the humanist's field of vision. And it might suggest 
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new systems concepts in dealing with the relations l)etween 
the individual, society, and the cultural tradition. This is not 
to say. however, that such concepts or theoretical frameworks 
should simply be taken over from anthropology or. for that 
matter, from sociology as the '*anthrop>ology" of complex 
societies, Vor the humanist, the intellectual apparatus of these 
disciplines will in many cases prove too skeletal to l)e useful 
for his purposes or to lie appli( able to his subject matter. But it 
tan very well serve as a stimulus for the development of 
notions and concepts suited to his needs. 

What we require, in my view, is a modern equivalent to — 
not a reprcxiuction or recapitulation of — the ^'philosophical" 
anthropology of the eighteenth century as taught by Imma- 
nuel Kant and others. It would have to be less speculative 
than its predecessor, and more firmly based on empirical 
evidence and psychological insights. But it would have to 
|)erforrn the same service: to relate the cultural environment to 
*iiuman nature** and provide a coherent survey of these 
relations. 

Three areas in particular will have to be investigated: 
fictionality. visual representation, and history. If man is. as 
Umberto Eco says, by nature a fabling animal (animal fabula- 
tor),^^ then the discipline which takes care of the products of 
this fabling should explain to us what the nature of fiction is 
and how it relates to the nature of man. What are the world- 
creating powers of imagination, and how do the possible 
worlds in literature relate toother possible worlds — in philos- 
ophy or science? Questions which need a competent answer 
and also a persuasive and widely acceptable answer. 

The visual arts and the experience of them need attention 
since visual representation has become a much wider field for 
us than it was even a few decades ago. Whether 'literary'* and 
'visual** ( ulture are still complementary or about to become 
mutually exclusive is a question which extends lieyond televi- 
sion and the so-called p)opular ( ulture. There are new forms in 
the experience art which must be a( counted for in terms of a 
humanistic anthropology. And the boom of museums which 
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has established the "direct" conuic t with art as a new social fact 
raises the question of whether history has temporarily or 
permanently become an unneccessary mode of cultural 
experience. 

Though the presence of the past is obvious, history is 
certainly the most difficult problem to deal with. The old 
social uses of the past have largely been destroyed through the 
rise of history.^^ and history as the intellectual mode of recon- 
stituting the past is now being deconstructed.^* There is no 
longer a direct access to the past, except as an object of curios- 
ity, so that an "anthropological" argument to be convincing 
will need to be carefully reasoned. That "lessons" for the 
present or the future cannot naively be drawn from history 
was a point already made by Gustav Droysen.22 But the ques- 
tion, why history? still needs an answer, and this answer can 
hardly be confined to the assertion that history establishes our 
personal and social identity. Does it not also emancipate us 
from the accidental circumstances of a chronological 
provincialism? 

An "anthropological" approach should also enable 
humanistic scholarship to play its profXT role in the restruc- 
turing of our educational system, which is an urgent social 
task before us. The need for a far-reaching reform of the system 
is recognized in nearly all Western countries. What is required 
in the present situation goes beyond the modification of cur- 
ricula. It is a rethinking of the educational process. We must 
map out — in forms varying from country to country — a new 
educational framework in which the need to safeguard the 
autonomy of the individual is balanced against the need to 
inculcate the norms, skills, and knowledge which enable this 
individual to live in a highly complex S(x:iety and at the same 
lime ensure for this society an indispensable degree of 
integration. 

The problem is increasingly being looked upoki as one in 
which larger issues are involved, hi the last two decades we 
have witnessed a cultural revolution. This revolution has 
revealed the vulnerability of traditions. It has left behind a 
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gtMieral feeling of insecurity, and impressed ii[K)n us the need 
to ascertain, in a climate of instability, the stabilizing effec t of 
traditions. W^hat lies ahead of us is a tortuous process of 
reexamination — not only of the substantive contents of par- 
ticular traditions but also, on a more fundamental level, of the 
essence and function of traditions in general.'*^* 

This reexamination will have lo be undertaken sensibly 
and responsibly, and extreme views will not be helpful. 
I ransmitting a cultural heritage is in the first place a matter of 
establishing canons, of selecting the important and relevant 
elements from a tradition with many and divers strands. 
C^anon-formation is therefore on the permanent agenda of the 
humanities. But however much canons liave been debated 
recently, we know little or not enough alK)ut the components 
that go into the formation of a ( anon.^^ And the purely ideo- 
logical basis of many canons established in the past decade or 
so should make it clear that the systematic study of canon- 
formation will have to Ije supplemented by a historical study. 
The subjec is in the very (enter of fiumanistic concerns. 

There is a new tendency to tlissolve ( anons or to dismiss 
them altogether. To '*deconstru( t'' c anons may Ix^an interest- 
ing or even a necessary intellectual ex|XTiment. But the s(k ial 
and political credibility of the humanities in the future will 
tlejXfiid on the solution they find (or do not find, or disdain to 
find) for the problem of a **( ommon ^ ( ulture. and on the case 
they will be able to make for it (or fail to make for it) — not in 
the academy but in public, in the world that supports the 
humanities by providing ac ademic insututions. 

I wonder whetfier it will not be advisable to gi\e up the 
(OiK epi of educ ation and replac e it by a ( concept that has long 
been in use in anthrojK)l(jgy: enculturaiion. It brings out 
( learly what is required for the future: to integrate the individ- 
ual into a complex society on as high a level as possible* to 
enable this individual to read c reatively to the c uliural envir- 
onment in which he hnds himself. What eiic ulturation is in a 
multicultural, multiracial, and multinational society will 
ha\e to be defined by humanists in an effort whic h iransc ends 
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the boundaries of disciplines. There are first attempts in this 
direction, but they are hardly more convincing than the criti- 
cism they have provoked." 

"Humanistic scholarship," it has been said, "is a tradi- 
tion of searching for the extension of a tradition of under- 
standing: the objects of the understanding sought are tradi- 
tions to be understood." 26 It will therefore be in accord with 
tradition, if we try to extend the existing traditions of huma- 
nistic scholarship as they may not have been extended iK-fore. 



Let me end on a political note. I do not intend to rec om- 
mend political action. But I would like to draw attention to 
the fact that significant political action has Ix'en taken in an 
area which directly involves the humanities and humanistic 
scholarship. 

In December 1978 Spain adopted a new constitution. 
Article 46 stipulates that the state guarantees the preservation 
of the historical, cultural, and artistic heritage of the people of 
Spain and promotes the enrichment of this heritage.-^ This is. 
to my knowledge, the first time that the cultural heritage ol a 
nation is explicitly recognized by a constitution. (The consti- 
tution adopted by Portugal in 1976 and revised in 1982 does 
this in a more reticent form.) There have of course been laws 
protecting cultural property, and many of the scxialist coun- 
tries recognize in legal form their c ultural heritage. But ne\ ei 
Ix'fore has the cultural tradition been endorsed by the funda- 
mental and supreme law of a country. 

On the one hand, this constitutional c lause marks a ter- 
minal point. Since the nineteenth century the modern state 
has been increasingly involved in cultural matters, and this 
invoUement I' ere reaches a climax. On the other, it marks a 
starting point. It provides an entirely new basis for the interac - 
tion between the state and humanistic sc holarship. It o|X'ns up 
jjossibilities for ccx^peration, but also for conflict and dis- 
agreement. The state c an make claims on humanistic sc holar- 
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ship— and vice versa. In any case, the cuhural heritage and 
cultural policy have come to occupy a more central position 
than they have hitherto had, whether in Spain or elsewhere. 
Will humanistic scholarship meet the challenge? 



NOTES 
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Libraries and Humanistic Scholarship 



I must confess that after having accepted the invitation to 
comment on Dr. Fabian's paper (which I had not seen), I had 
second thoughts. As someone who works in an institution 
which is regularly thrashed in the New York Times, the Wall 
Street Journal, and sundry otherwise respectable organs for 
having sold out Western culture or the humanities in general, 
and whose curriculum was recently the object of some pointed 
remarks by the former secretary of education, I was apprehen- 
sive of having to jump back in a swamp I would just as soon 
avoid. Happily, however, the Times is now preoccupied with 
weightier affairs of state; William Bennett is employed as our 
"Drug Czar"; and Dr. Fabian has given us a broad, sympa- 
thetic, and forward-looking view of the humanities and their 
future in a postmodern moment. 

I am relieved. Indeed, the great strength of Dr. F'abian's 
approach is that it breaks decisively with that of neoconserva- 
lives such as Bennett and Alan Bloom and odier "open- 
minded" ( iiizens who seem to want to appropriate the crisis of 
the humanities as their self-appointed area of expertise. But 
they are part of the problem, not the solution. As Dr. Pabian 
reminds us, the old pieties and old arguments simply won't 
work: they are dead. A new and more pluralistic agenda is 
needed to replace the older, more restricted and parochial one. 

The problem Dr. Fabian has ( hosen to tackle is formida- 
ble, with implications at once moral, intelle( tual. economic . 
and ultimately political. Moreover, in a moment of extraordi- 
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nary sensitivity to cultural richness and diversity, it is a prob- 
lem that spans both oceans — not just the Atlantic. In an age of 
multinational, corp)orate capitalism, any notion of the 
humanities that is not equajiy and literally global will never 
be competitive. As imposing as the topic is, therefore, let me 
focus for a moment on some of the implications of Dr. Fabian's 
remarks for libraries, since that is why we are here. 

Dr. Fabian's call for a more anthropologically based 
notion of culture and tradition, one that would underscore the 
organic relationship between past, present, and future, 
includes a rather generous role for libraries and librarians. If 
our starting point is the multiple ways in which culture is 
literally objectified, then libraries and museums must be at the 
center of any program that forecasts a brighter, surer future for 
humanities scholarship— at least this is what I hear Dr. Fabian 
saying. If culture is more than discourse; if, as Fabian argues, it 
is fundamentally the material artifacts that embody it; then 
libraries and librarians have a major role in trying to reposi- 
tion and recast the place of the humanities in society. Indeed, I 
would assert that the success or failure of Dr. Fabian's 
project — which must be our project — rests on the extent to 
which libraries are themselves better positioned in society. 
And as Dr. Fabian acknowledges, this will not be easy; in fact it 
will be very hard. "It is hard to argue for the indispensibility of 
libraries": indeed! 

Why should this be so? One can imagine any number of 
answers. At the top of the list must surelv be the general 
irrelevance of most of any library's colleckion to humanistic 
scholarship. In spite of the "new historicism" and the 
increased awareness among humanistic scholars of the imjxjr- 
tance of context, much scholarship sidesteps the density of 
library collections in favor cf more accessible alternatives — 
density is often an obstacle raiher than an invitation. The very 
size of collections, the availability of too much "information" — 
the white noise of scholai ship — encourages in many a retreat 
into more manageable, more familiar realms. Then, too, there 
is the fact that unlike museums and archaeological sites, 
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libraries are repositories of "multiples"; their claims on 
society lack the urgency and pointedness of those institutions 
whose domain is the unique, the culturally privileged. 

An additional reason on the campus of an major univer- 
sity may well be the cultural gulf that exists between two 
overspecialized communities which often coexist as if they 
were separate tribes— the faculty and the librarians. This is no 
small gulf— and it seems only to grow wider. When biblio- 
graphers replaced faculty as book selectors, library collections 
may have improved substantially by certain criteria, but 
faculty knowledge of, interest in, and participation in libraries 
diminished correspondingly. University libraries have become 
appendages of university administrations, and their principal 
working relationships— at least at the top— are with the cadre 
of managers and planners who set priorities and allocate 
resources. Thus, although Dr. Fabian's proposal tha* human- 
ities scholars take as their first duty curatorial responsibility 
for the objects of culture is enormously appealing, it also 
challenges the very organization of academic life today. Per- 
haps that is a good thing: librarians and faculty do have a large 
stake in a common future. 

It seems to me that for libraries to take seriously Dr. 
Fabian's project— and they should, we would all agree— their 
agendas should embrace two broad goals: 

(1) Libraries need to spend more attention on presenting 
themselves and their collections to as wide a public as possible. 
In this, they can take a leaf from the notebook of museums, 
which have been enormously successful in this century in 
presenting themselves and their collections as possessing self- 
evident authority— just the kind of unquestioned authority 
imbedded in Fabian's notion of culture. Although there are 
surely many and complex reasons for the cutural— and hence 
economic— success of museums, it should be noted that this 
success has not involved any real redefinition of canon. The 
success of our museums has been built out of their "treasures," 
a self-referencing notion that exploits the parochialism of 
"cultures." 
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Libraries have been slow to grasp the message here, and 
yet there is no reason why libraries could not exploit their own 
treasures in different ways, all of which would make them 
appear intrinsic and essential to the culture that is ours— in 
the singular or the plural. For libraries to occupy a more 
prominent place in the view of society, they themselves must 
make more of an effort to reconnect themselves to society— and 
in new ways. The New York Public Library has Ijeen success- 
ful in this regard, and its success in self-presentation has 
momentarily opened doors to a wider constituency for us all. 
But this is a moment that will need to l)e seized if libraries are 
to have a significant future as humanistic institutions. 

(2) The most pressing task which Dr. Fabian sets for the 
humanities is that of reordering and reorganizing culture- 
creating a new architecture of culture that could inform a new 
archaeology of the past. This is the other side of the coin from 
the presentation of the culturally selj-evident: it demands the 
creation of new hierarchies of culture. A nev/ present requires 
a new past, and in the work of identifying this new past, 
librarians and humanists should form an ideal partnership. In 
place of neoconservative great books (all of which have been 
reprinted many, many times over and thus are essentially 
antithetical to rudition), the learning of scholars and librar- 
ians would be bent to serve the identification or invention of 
new cultural traditions more appropriate to the pluralism of 
the present. 

L. P. Hartley's novel The Go-Between begins: "The past 
is a foreign country; they do things differently there." I often 
hear this sentence in my mind as I wander about in our library 
stacks: our collections are largely foreign countries, congeries 
of exotica, and to find meaning, value, and cultural relevance 
in them requires that generosity of intelligence to which Dr. 
Fabian alludes. In other words, our collections are probably as 
apt for enthnographic fieldwork as any geographically remote 
community of {people. And in the process of rediscovery and 
reinterpretation, libraries as institutions c ould be repKJsitioned 
to occupy more prominent places in society as a whole. 



Although I feel sirongly that librarians should not them- 
selves participate in canon construction or deconstruction, I 
believe they can make available a wealth of materials — 
including new sources — ( apable of fostering a richer view of 
the past and present. Dr. Fabian's notion of culture is, of 
course, the ultimate trump card, indeed the only card which 
the humanities have to play against the engineers and techno- 
( rats, for his notion is capable of incorporating and integrat- 
ing in it all human activity. It seems to me that Dr. Fabian is 
absolutely right in his insistence that we need to substitute 
ethnological interpretation for antiquarian grubbing and the 
cultural autism the latter implies. 

Having said this much, I am not (juite sure how to bring 
it all off. I'm not even sure that in a fundamentally ahistorical 
culture such as ours it can be brought off. Perhaps from the 
perspective of the Continent, where historicism has always 
been more integral to the notion of culture, there is reason to 
be more optimistic. Nonetheless, I don't want to end in a 
minor key, so let me conclude my comment by point- 
ing to things that seem to portend a future for the humanities 
closer to what Dr. Fabian has proposed, as well as a monituni. 

First, the marriage of anthropology and the humanities 
appears to have occurred already, with each partner contribut- 
ing something, each taking something from the relationship. 
Contrary to what we may read in the New York Times, this is 
not a development peculiar to Princeton University— it per- 
vades both Europe and America and is as evident in Cambridge 
and Berlin as it is in Boston and Berkeley. It can even be 
glimpsed in staid Palo Alto, where the current crop of fellows 
at the Stanford Humanities Center includes four anthro- 
|3ologists. So much for the losing of the American mind/' 

Just as historians and literary scholars are increasingly 
adapting the V(x:abulary of anthropologists to the study of 
Weste*?! texts and traditions, so too anthropologists are more 
open than ever to textual and historicist approaches to peoples 
and cultures. 

Second, the U.S. Congress itself has been receptive to the 



notion ot libraries as repositories of (ulturally significant 
"information." I use the word information intentionally. The 
allocation of substantial funds to the National Endowment 
for the Humanities for the preservation of library collec tions 
threatened because of deteriorating paper is a major c oup for 
libraries, for the humanities, and for scholars in general. The 
extent to which NEH will feel itself able to conserve "multi- 
ples" is another matter, however, still in the proc ess of being 
worked out. But whatever the definition, the investment is 
important— and not simply for the United States but for 
Europe as well. How will libraries build on the recognition 
implicit in the N£H Preservation Program? That is the 
question. 

There are other omens of a promising future for libraries 
and the humanities in this country, but we must always bear in 
mind that libraries serve areas other than just the humanities. 
More than half of the book budget in any major American 
research library will go to supporting the sciences and the 
social sciences. These are important constituencies whose 
needs always have to be kept in mind. Their interests and the 
costs associated with them may push and pull libraries in 
other directions, away from the humanities. There is evidence 
of this happening already. Thus, if humanistic scholarship 
genuinely sees libraries as crucial to its research agenda, it will 
need to demonstrate that they are— forcefully and con\'inc - 
ingly. Dr. Fabian and his colleagues will have to take an active 
role in framing the arguments. If discourse about discourse is 
adec|uate, the future of academic libraries may indeed rest 
more with the engineers and the administrators than with the 
arts and humanities faculty. At this point, that seems very 
much a possibility, not only in this country but on the right 
bank of the Seine as well. That is something for all humanists 
lo ponder. 

Michael T. Ryan 

Director of Library Collections 

Stanford University Libraries 
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I am pleased to respond to Bernhard Fabian's challenging 
address: it is a provocative and stimulating discourse on the 
present condition of the humanities in our culture. Further- 
more, it is a discussion that offers a rationale for shifting our 
considerations and giving a much larger context to our ideas 
about the place of the humanities in an age where they seem 
peripheral if not remote. Here Dr. Fabian speaks both to the 
condition of the humanities and to the prospect for their 
survival through the illuminating hypothesis of Karl 
Popper's tripartite divisions of culture. Rather than tracing in 
detail my reactions, however, I will respond by discussing a bit 
further an issue which Dr. Fabian's essay provoked as I read it. 
I was struck by the specific implications he raises in relation to 
my own discipline of literature. 

Nowhere are Bernhard Fabian's concerns more apparent 
to me than in the field of literary scholarship, at least as it is 
now practiced in the United States. What with the virtual 
disappearance of the professional man or woman of letters — 
for a host of reasons l>eyond my considerations here — the 
practice o{ literary criticism is almost exclusively inside the 
academy. This situation, almost fifty years in the making, is 
but one starting jx)int for analyzing the fate of the humanities. 
The occasional lapses into pedantry and frequently self- 
serving ritual of literary criticism illustrate the withdrawal of 
cultural phenomena from center stage. It would be simplistic 
and therefore rash to make any general claim about the condi- 
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tions ot tlu' humanities without a grt'at deal of t'vidt'iuc. I)ut 
my role heir is to( liart hriefly a response to the larger pi( ture. 

The prol)lems and conflicts within thedisciplineol liter- 
ature iiaw \ery deep so( ial and intelU'( tual roots that among 
other tilings manifest themselves in deixites o\ er the ( chk ept of 
texts, the aesthetic . per(eptual, and ideologi(al arguments 
related to discourse, the \alidity of (anoni/ation. and tiie 
nature of language itself. Indeed, these are important subje( ts. 
and ea( h of them has implications for how the humanities are 
related to the ( ontemporary ( ulture. The point is. these ques- 
tions are related to the so( ial and intelle( tual ( onditions of our 
time. The recent response to the discovery of Paul de Man's 
wartime anti-Semiti( writings re\'ealed a kind of (olle( ti\e 
paradigm of the ( ultural isolation that our speaker addressed. 

Not too many years ago, American (riti(s sudi as 
Edmund Wilson and Lionel Trilling were deeply engaged in 
ihe exploration of literature in its broad ( ultural (ontext— a 
context that assumed a wide and somewhat di\'erse audienc e. 
Both wrestled extensively, and some wo' 'Id say endlessly, with 
issues that, as Fabian points out, are alxsent in mu( h of literary 
(riticism and theory ttxlay. Su( h critics have not disappeared; 
Ri( hard Poirier. Robert Alter, and Susan Sontag, to name a 
few. ( ontinue to engage a wider intelle( tual (ommunity. For 
these ( ritics literature assumes not so mu( h a privileged posi- 
tion but an imaginative source where an analysis of the ( ulture 
l)egins. Clearly it is important, and indeed a matter of survi\ al. 
for the humanities to assume a more central antl more impor- 
tant role in the culture, and to do so the individual dis( iplines 
must engage the larger moral, ethical, and social (questions 
that society confronts. Fhis is not t(j suggest a narrow spec ial 
pleading, but. put simply, to rec|uire that our disc iplines ask 
thecjuestions and engage the c omplexities we face as a c i\ iliza- 
tion. Bernhard Fabian not only points to a restoration of the 
place of the humanities in the cidtur^ but also suggests a 
forceful new dynamic. 

In Popper's ontology his "cultural world." whether 
opposed or complimentai y to the scientific world, is one firm 
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leg in the tripod of civilization. As Fabian makes clear, in that 
cuhural world institutions such as libraries assume a position 
of enormous responsibility — a responsibility whose implica- 
tion can hardly be imagined given the library's peripheral 
position in our culture today. 

Whether or not we agree with Popper's ontology, Bern- 
hard Fabian's presentation provocatively raises the important 
problems that we in the humanities confront. 

Thomas F. Staley 
Director 

Harry Ransom Humanities Research Center 
The University of Texas at Austin 
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